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OME Economics Teachers 

giving courses in Home Fur- 
nishing and Interior Decoration 
should write for wallpaper sample 
strips individually selected to carry 
out the color scheme which they 
are using. 


Send type of house, floor plans 
and color scheme you wish to 
Carry out. 


Wallpaper selections will be 
made by a prominent New York 
decorator, and individual packages, 
similar to the one illustrated above 
which was mailed to Miss Emme C. 


Vocational Division —Wallpaper Guild 


Individual 


WALLPAPER 
SAMPLES 


fe v 


Home Economics 


Teachers 
LP 


Taylor, New Senior High School, 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania, will be 
mailed free of charge to teachers and 
supervisors of approved schools. 


Miss Taylor sent a photograph 
of a New England Colonial Home, 
the first and second floor plans and 
a suggested color scheme of Mul- 
berry or Rose. 


Trade and Industrial Education 


All publications, practice wallpaper, 
paste and many of the other mate- 
rials are supplied free to approved 
vocational schools. 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 


E..K. Jenkins, Director of Vocational Education 
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AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


PRESIDENT, EDWIN A. LEE Secretary, Z. M. SMITH Treasurer, LEWIS GUSTAFSON 
Director of Division of Vocational State Director of Vocational Superintendent of the David Ranken, Jr. 
Education, University of California Education School of Mechanical Trades 
Berkeley, California Indianapolis, Indiana St. Louis, Missouri 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


DWIN A. LEE WILLIAM S. TAYLOR WYLLE B. McNEAL 
Berkeley, California Dean of School of Education Head of Division of Home Economics 
University of Kentucky University of Minnesota 
EWIS GUSTAFSON Lexington, Kentucky St. Paul, Minnesota 
St. Louis, Missouri R. L. COOLEY F. J. TRINDER 
Director of Vocational Education State Director of Vocational Education 

_H. DENNIS Milwaukee, Wisconsin Hartford, Connecticut 
Deputy State Superintendent WILLIAM J. BOGAN . B. HOBDY 

of Public Instruction Assistant Superintendent of Schools State Director of Vocational Education 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania Chicago, Illinois Montgomery, Alabama 
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PERSONAL MESSAGE TO EACH MEMBER OF THE 
AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


EpwIn A. LEE, President 


Three obligations I lay upon each member of the American Voca- 
tional Association at the beginning of a new year’s work. 

First, leave no stone unturned in the effort to form a state vocational 
association in your own state which shall affiliate with the National or- 
ganization. If a state association already exists, work toward larger 
membership and greater effectiveness. 


Second, begin now the campaign for official representation for your 
city at the Louisville convention. Lay before your board of education the 
opportunity and responsibility of sending some one to Louisville charged 
with reporting back to the board what transpired at the first meeting of 
the American Vocational Association. 


Third, make yourself personally responsible for sending to your rep- 
resentative on the publicity committee announced in this issue every live 
news item relative to vocational education which comes to your attention. 

If each member will work toward these three ends, the Louisville 
meeting will set a new standard for educational conventions. 
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COMMITTEE ON PUBLICITY 


.. W. Wahlstrom, Chairman, 1711 Estes Avenue, Chicago, W. T. Bawden, Director of Vocational Education, Tulsa, 
Illinois. Okla. (Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas, Missouri, 
A. Wilson, State Dept. of Education, Albany, New York Kansas, Oklahoma). 

(Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Con- a a eee : PN gee sustrial 
necticut, Rhode Island, New York). H. A. Tiemann, State Supervisor of Trade and Industria 


. ’ . e Ny : . . Education and Civilian Rehabilitation, State of Colorado, 
hartes W. Sylvester, Director “ Voc ational Education Ft. Collins, Colo. (Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Utah, 
Baitimore, Md. (Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, . : es - “eed 

eee “a6 See Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona). 
Delaware, Virginia, West Virgiuia). : ' 

r. E. Browne, State Director of Vocational Education, R. J. Werner, State Supervisor of Agricultural Education, 
Raleigh, North Carolina (North Carolina, South Carolina, Sacramento, Calif. (California, Oregon, Washington, Ne- 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Tennessee). vada). 

7 or a gee ons eC a 4 N ai. C. A. Bennett, Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois (at large) 

—— School, Detroit, Mich. (Michigan, i Iisa Frank Bruce, Industrial Arts Magazine, Miiwaukee, Wis 
ana, Kentucky, Illinois) (ot lesan) 

\nna E. Richardson, Dean of Home Economics Division, skies ; ' 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa (Minnesota, Wisconsin, J. C. Wright, Director, Federal Board fcr Vocational Edu- 
Iowa, No:th Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska) cation, Washington, D. C. (at large) 
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LEADING LOUISVILLE HOTELS 
Location—Rates—Capacity 


Compiled by 
LOUISVILLE CONVENTION AND PUBLICITY LEAGUE 


BROWN HOTEL—700 Rooms. 
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Fourth and Broadway. PLAZA HOTEL—150 Rooms. 409-417 South Fifth Stre 


Single room $3.00-$7.00 Single room, no bath $1.50 

Double room 5.00- 9.00 Double room, no bath 2.50 

Suite, parlor and bedroom, $12.00 and $15.00 Single room, with bath 2.00-$3.50 
All rooms with bath. Double room, with bath 3.50 up 





















SEELBACH HOTEL—425 Rooms. Fourth and Walnut KENTON HOTEL—100 Rooms. Walnut near Fourt 
Streets. Street. 
Single room, no bath $2.50-$3.00 Single room, no bath $1.75-$4.00 
Double room, no bath 4.00- 4.50 Double room, no bath 2.50- 6.00 
Single room, with bath 3.00- 7.00 Single room, with bath 2.50- 4.00 
Double room, with bath 5.00- 9.00 Double room, with bath 5.00- 7.00 


Suite, sitting room, bedroom and bath for 1 or 2 























Rpg Fs VICTORIA HOTEL—100 Rooms. Tenth and Broadway 
persons, $7.50-$15.00. she a 
Single room, no bath $2.00 
KENTUCKY HOTEL—450 Rooms. Fifth and Walnut Double room, no bath 3.00 
Streets. Single room, with bath 3.00 
Single room $3.00-$7.00 Double room, with bath 5.00 
Double room _..... 5.00- 9.00 HERMITAGE HOTEL—S0 Rooms. 543-545 South Fifth 
Double room, twin beds 6.00-10.00 Street. 
Suite, parlor and bedroom, $12.00 and $15.00. : o1¢ 
’ 4 ’ Single room, no bath $1.50 up 
All rooms with bath. Double room, no bath 2.50 up 
DY Ww r . Single room, with bath 2.50 up 
HOTEL HENRY WATTERSON—300 Rooms. Walnut . : 
near Beusths Stecct. Double room, with bath 4.00 up 
Single room, no bath , $2.00 BERKELEY HOTEL—50 Rooms. 658 S. Fourth Street 
Single room, with bath 2.50-$5.00 Single room, no bath $2.00 
Double room, with bath , - 4.50- 6.00 Double room, no bath _. 2.50 
Single room, with bath 2.50 u 
TYLER HOTEL—250 Rooms. Third and Jefferson Streets. Double room, with bath 3.50 = 
Single room, with bath . _.....$2.50-$5.00 : 
Double room, with bath 4.50- 6.00 CORTLANDT HOTEL—50 Rooms. 942 South Fourth 
¥ Street. (Apartment Hotel.) 
ELKS HOTEL—200 Rooms. Third and Chestnut Streets. Single room, no bath $1.50 
Single room, no bath $2.00 Double room, no bath 2.50 
Double room, no bath . 3.50 Single room, with bath ; 2.50 up 
Single room, with bath m . 2.50 up Double room, with bath 4.00 up 
Double room, with bath , 4.00 up -— - 
ARGONNE HOTEL—50 Rooms (Men only). First and 
LOUISVILLE HOTEL—225 Rooms. Sixth and Main Chestnut Streets. 
Streets. Single room, no bath _...$2.00 
Single room, no bath ....---§1.50-$2.50 Single room, with bath ; : 2.50 4 
Double room, no bath : 3.00- 4.00 Double room, with bath i x 4.00 f 
Single room, with bath : . 2.00 up Suite of two bedrooms, sitting room and bath, ; 
Double room, with bath ; 4.00 up $5.00. 
Suites, $5.00-$15.00. = 
CHESTERFIELD APARTMENTS—5S50 Rooms. Fifth and 
KOSAIR HOTEL—155 Rooms. Broadway near Brook Broadway. (Men only.) 
Street. Single room, no bath $1.50 
Single room, no bath $2.00 Double room, no bath 2.00 i 
Single room, with bath 2.50-$3.50 Single room, with bath 2.00 i 
Double room, with bath 4.00- 6.00 Double room, with bath 3.00 i 














Reservations should be made several weeks before the Convention 


The above list has been compiled from statements provided by the management of each hotel. It 
includes all of the larger and most centrally located hotels of Louisville. There are many other smaller 
hotels and a number of modern apartment houses which will accommodate transient guests. For any fur- 
ther information about any hotel or for hotel guarantees for convention purposes address 


LOUISVILLE CONVENTION AND PUBLICITY LEAGUE 
510 Republic Building Louisville, Kentucky 
HARRY G. EVANS, Secretary and Managing Director 


SPECIAL NOTICE—AIll requests for arrangements for special functions, breakfasts, luncheons, etc., 
should be addressed to Byron W. Hartley, Superintendent of Schools, Louisville, Kentucky. 
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THE EXHIBITS AT LOUISVILLE 


The entire lobby floor of the Brown Hotel will be devoted 
o a display of all manner of tools, equipment and supplies 
~aaied for teaching every form of vocational education, as 
vell as text and reference books. 

Many exhibitors are already at work preparing instructive 
ieatures for this part of the convention. Frequent demon- 
trations will be given in the various booths which will be 
much appreciated by the progressive teacher and super- 
visor. With the splendid space available it is expected that 
he exhibits will far surpass anything previously assembled. 

A few minutes spent at the exhibits will not only mean 
ours and days saved in future correspondence, but a wiser 
xpenditure of school appropriations. 

Information regarding the exhibits may be had by ad- 
iressing L. W. Wahlstrom, manager of exhibits, 1711 Estes 
Avenue, Chicago, III. 


“See the exhibits and save your time and money.” 


SOUTHERN STATES NUMBER 


W. W. Patty, Chairman Publications Committee 


Why a “Southern States Number”? What explanation is 
necessary to any man or woman who heard the invitation 
if true southern hospitality extended to the American Vo- 
‘ational Association at the Cleveland meeting? 

Surely all of us look forward to a rare combination of 
southern fried chicken, sweet potatoes, watermelon, ban- 
joes, sunshine, blue grass, and “My Old Kentucky Home” 
hospitality ! 

There seems to be a peculiar fitness in holding our next 
convention in a southern city when we consider the tremen- 
dous strides forward in industrial, business, and agricultural 
development made by the South during recent years. The 
educational progress of the South has also merited national 
notice. 

It seems appropriate, therefore, that we emphasize the 
opportunity that we are to have of participating in a con- 
vention full of valuable professional contacts, professional 
inspiration, comparable to the successful conventions at 
Cleveland and Indianapolis. It also seems appropriate chat 
this number of the News-Bulletin of the American Voca- 
tional Association be a “Southern States Number” calling 
attention to the splendid progress being made in Vocational 
Education in the South. It is our rare privilege to partici- 
pate in the next successful convention of the American Vo- 
cational Association at Louisville next fall. 


ALABAMA 


J. B. Hospy, State Director of Vocational Education. 


On June 1, the members of the staff of the Division of 
Vocational Education, on invitation of the Extension Serv- 
ice of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, met in conference 
at Auburn, Alabama. The programs of work of both forces 
were fully discussed and a joint program was mapped out. 
An appetizing luncheon was served by members of the ex- 
tension staff. The day was one of good fellowship which 
did much to further promote the splendid spirit of coopera- 
tion already existing between the two forces. 


CIVILIAN REHABILITATION 

The work of rehabilitation has progressed appreciably 
through the organization of allied services to provide funds 
for services not included in the State and Federal acts. 

A complete census of the crippled from the age of birth 
to 45 years has been provided for in the regular biennial 
cnumeration of school children. 

Through civilian rehabilitation 132 handicapped persons 
were trained and placed in employment during the fiscal 

ear which closed June 30, 1925. At the time of first con- 
tact, 72 were earning nothing. The total monthly earnings 
of the other 46 were $1,104.00, an average of $24.00 per 
trainee. After training, the annual income of the 132 was 
$80,150.40, an average $74.68 a month. 


HOME MAKING EDUCATION 

The construction of home economics cettages, consisting 
of foods and clothing laboratories, dining room and bed 
room with Arcola heating system, is meeting with the 
approval of many local communities. 

The home economics programs in day schools show prog- 
ress in supervised home projects. A small travel fund and 
the employment of a few teachers for a month after the 
close of day schools have aided in the development of the 
work. 

Joint home projects carried out by agriculture and home 
economics classes in several Alabama communities have re- 
sulted in improved ext¢riors and interiors of homes. 

INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 

During the past year the trade and industrial education 
service was strengthened through the employment of part- 
time supervisors by the cities of Mobile, Montgomery, and 
Tuscaloosa. The City of Birmingham has had a full-time 
director for several years. 

At a recent commencement of the vocational trade pre- 
paratory class in Birmingham, several of the boys were not 
present to receive their diplomas owing to the fact that they 
had already entered employment. A statement to that ef- 
fect by R. F. Jarvis, Director, brought forth much favorable 
comment from those in attendance at the exercises. 

The annual summer Foreman Training Conference was 
conducted at the University of Alabama, the teacher-train- 
ing institution for trades and industrial education, June 7 
to 19. This conference was well attended. That this work 
is worth-while is evidenced by the fact that the men were 
paid regular wages, transportation and maintenance by their 
employers while in attendance. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


The Alabama Polytechnic Institute has outlined a pro- 
gram of graduate work which will enable teachers of agri- 
culture holding bachelor degrees to complete their graduate 
work through resident and itinerant teacher-training work, 
supplemented by working out an approved problem in keep- 
ing with field activities. 

A recent survey was made by a graduate student of the 
University of Alabama to determine the percentage of boys 
who, having pursued courses in vocational agriculture, were 
actually engaged in some phase of agricultural work at the 
time the survey was made. Over 1200 cases were surveyed. 
Of these 57.2 per cent were engaged in agricultural work, 
and 10.9 per cent in mechanical work of some kind. Farm 
shop work offers a splendid training for mechanical work. 
Of those trained in vocational classes 68.1 per cent were 
found to be following work in keeping with the training 
receive’. In every school survey all pupils, and not a se- 
lected few, were included therein. 


ARKANSAS 
Vocational Education in Arkansas 


H. C. Givens, State Supervisor Trade and Industrial 
Education 


One of the features of the Vocational Education program 
in Arkansas is the joint operation of Agriculture and Home 
Ecoromics in the rural high schools. In order to receive 
State and Federal aid for the teaching of Vocational Agri- 
culture, the local school board must maintain a department 
of Home Economics, so that while the boys are pursuing 
systematic courses dealing with the scientific, practical, and 
business phases of farming, the girls are studying the prob- 
lems involved in efficient home making. 

The most interesting development in the promotion of 
Vocational Education has been in the effective use of the 
radio. During the past year the Farmers’ Radio Chautau- 
qua has been conducted over Station KTHS at Hot Springs, 
Arkansas. These programs, given each Friday at noon, were 
one hour in length, and consisted of inspiring and instruc- 
tional talks, music, playlets, a question box, and many novel 
features. 

A remarkable demonstration of increased production has 
resulted from a series of contests in cotton growing and egg 
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production. Prizes offered by business organizations stimu- 
lated interest in cotton growing, egg production by use of 
artificial light, potato growing, corn growing, and stock 
judging. 

Another feature in the Vocational Agriculture program is 
the organization of supplementary schools for vocational 
students. One week in stock judging and machinery opera- 
tion is given each year at the four State District Agricultural 
colleges in July, and a State Fair School and Encampment 
is conducted for one week at the Arkansas State Fair in 
October. 





Elstner Beal, Arkansas, and his three-acre field of cotton 
which produced six bales of cotton and won for him first 
place in the State Cotton Growing Contest. 


A significant step in the development of Home Economics 
, Education in Arkansas is the employment of an Itinerant 
Evening School Instructor. On September 1, Miss Golda 
Pyle will take up her duties in this new position, after 
completing special preparation courses at Ames, Iowa. 

The State Board for Vocational Education, in cooperation 
with the University of Arkansas, has established supervised 
student teaching in Home Economics in a typical rural high 
school about eight miles from the University, with a view 
towards stimulating the interest of prospective teachers in 
rural Home Economics. 


In Arkansas, primarily an agricultural state, the Indus- 
trial Education field is limited, but a number of interesting 
classes for special trade and industrial groups have been con- 
ducted in recent years. A short course for the improvement 
and training of bath house attendants was conducted at 
Hot Springs, the Division of Vocational Education coopezat- 
ing with the U. S. Department of the Interior and the man- 
agers of the bath houses. 

Courses in kiln drying were operated under a cooperative 
plan with the U. S. Department of Agriculture, Forest Serv- 
ice Division, and the lumber companies of the state. The 
services of experts from the Forest Products Laboratory 
were secured to carry on intensive programs in kiln drying 
of hardwoods and pine. 

At the opening of the Arkansas Textile Company, Pine 
Bluff, a special program for training local workers for 
operatives in the mills was worked out in cooperation with 
the management of the company and the Pine Bluff School 
Board. 

Dull season part-time courses in auto repairing were car- 
ried on in a number of rural communities during the past 
year, where the farmer and his son learned to repair the 
family flivver. 

Gene:al continuation part-time classes were organized on 
a full-time program in Little Rock and Fort Smith, and the 
railroad companies are cooperating with the Vocational Li- 
vision in meeting the needs of the apprentices by conducting 
evening and part-time programs for apprentices, and the 
numbers enrolled indicate the demand for this type of work. 

Considerable interest is being shown by the railroads in 
courses that meet the needs of the apprentices. 


GEORGIA 
Personal Notes—Vocational Education 
Paut W. CHAPMAN, State Director of Vocational Educatio1 


Miss Susie Burson, who for eight years has been in charge 
of the Home Economics Practice School at Winterville, ha: 
just been appointed as Assistant State Supervisor of Home 
Economics Education. During the present year she wil 
spend a part of her time in attendance at Columbia Uni 
versity. 

Miss Epsie Campbell, state supervisor of Home Econom 
ics Education, spent the summer at Columbia University 
New York. 

John T. Wheeler, professor of agricultural education, at 
the Georgia State College of Agriculture, has just had 
book on agricultural education published by the Turner E 
Smith Company, Atlanta, Georgia. The title of the book i 
“Farmer Training through Participation and- Placement.” 

Paul W. Chapman, state director of vocational educa 
tion, during the summer attended a number of state con 
ferences of agricultural teachers. At the conference of the 
teachers of South Carolina at Clemson College, he gave a 
series of lectures on “Writing about Agricultural Ed .cation 
for the Newspapers and Farm Journals.”” On August 4th 
he addressed the teachers of Alabama at Auburn, and the 
latter part of the month assisted state supervisor R. B 
Jeppson conduct a conference for the teachers of Nevada 
which was he'd at Glennbrook, Nevada. 

M. D. Mobley, who has been a teacher of vocational ag- 
liculture in Geergia for a number of years, has just beer 
appointed as assistant state supervisor of agricultural edu- 
cation. He will have his office at the State College of Agri- 
culture in Athens. 

G. T. Sargent, acting state supervisor of agricultural edu- 
cation for Alabama; and J. S. Howard, district supervisor 
of agricultural education for North Carolina, were speakers 





Training Power Machine Operators, 
Arkansas Textile Company. 


at the Georgia conference of agricultural teachers in July 
They both spoke on the subject of Evening Classes in Agri 
culture, giving the experience that they had had in their 
respective states in this field of work. 

Through the courtesy of the Atlanta Journal Radio Sta 
tion WSB, and the Educational Bureau of the Chilian Ni 
trate of Soda Corporation, Georgia has had a number o 
distinguished visitors during the past year, who have spoke! 
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Teaching Cooperative Marketing in Georgia. The boys in the agriculture class at Pavo, 
Georgia, and a part of the carload of their hogs which they sold cooperatively May 22, 
1926, for $2,215.85. 


on some phase of vocational education. Among them have 
been T. E. Browne, state director of vocational education 
for North Carolina, and R. E. Cammack, state supervisor 
of agricultural education for Alabama. 

J. F. Cannon, supervisor of trades and industrial educa- 
tion, was elected president of the Georgia Industrial Educa- 
tion Department of the Georgia Education Association at 
the last meeting. 

A circular entitled “Part-time Classes in Agricultural Ed- 
ucation,” has just been published by the Georgia State 
Board for Vocational Education. This contains an address 
by L. M. Sheffer, state supervisor of agricultural education. 
Forty-three part-time classes in agriculture were conducted 
in Georgia last year. 

A new book called “Horticulture” has just been published 
in the Vocational Agricultural Series of textbooks edited by 
Paul W. Chapman. These books are organized on the “job” 
basis. Three have thus far been published. 

The Georgia State College of Agriculture has just opencd 
a radio studio from which programs are broadcasted daily. 
John T. Wheeler has charge of the programs dealing with 
agricultural education and Miss Mary Creswell those in 
home economics. 

An annual report of the work of the Georgia State Board 
for Vocational Education, generously illustrated, has just 
been published. Mr. Chapman will be glad to send a copy 
of it to anyone interested. 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN 
THE SOUTH 


EvizaBeTH Baker, Secretary-Treasurer, Southern Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Association, Atlanta, Georgia 


The fifth annual convention of the Southern Commerc- 
cial Teachers’ Association at Asheville, N. C., November 
26-27, 1926, will bring together commercial teachers from 
a dozen southern states. 

The growth cf the South has been phenomenal and every 
ear there are more commercial teaches in high schools and 
olleges and consequent higher standards amonz the nusiness 
chools. 

Asheville is one of the beauty spots of the South and is 
‘sure to prove a drawing card from this standpoint as well 


as for the cpportunity it will afford to exchange ideas and 
improve teaching 

Mr. C. W. Edmondson, President Edmoxdson School ot 
Business, Chattancoga, is the president of the Southern 
Commercial Teachers’ Association. Mr. E. J. DuBo's of 
Asheville, has charge of local arrangements and the program 
is replete with names of leaders in commercial education. 

For the Business College Section, Mr. A. M. Bruce, man- 
ager Massey Business College, Birmingham, Ala., has a pro- 
gram of special interest to members of that department. 
Miss Anna Lula Dobson of Winston-Salem High School, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., has charge of the program for the 
public schools department. 

The general program includes the names of Mr. J. O 
Malott, specialist in Commercial Education, Washington, 
D. C.; Miss Isabel Bacon of the Department of Retail Sell- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; Mr. J. E. Wilson, C. P. A., Ashe- 
ville, N. C., and others of equal prominence in the field 
Then, there will be a banquet and other delightful social 
features. 


STATE OF LOUISIANA 
Department of Education 
J. E. Lomparp 


While Louisiana is primarily an agricultural State, Louisi- 
ana is a fair field for industrial development by virtue of 
the fact that we have nearly five thousand miles of naviga- 
ble waters and nearly nine thousand miles of steam railways 
coupled with the advantages of unsurpassed natural re- 
sources in oil, gas, lumber, salt and other minerals. 

The commerce of the port of New Orleans is such that it 
takes second place among the ports of the nation. 

Louisiana also ranks second as a producer of lumber. In 
the production of cane sugar, the state has almost a monop- 
oly of the output. It may be said without fear of contra- 
diction that it is possible to raise successfully in Louisiana 
any agricultural product raised anywhere in the United 
States. 

The four major crops in Louisiana are cotton, rice, corn 
and sugar cane. 

The development in industries, other than agriculture, is 
going forward most rapidly in New Orleans, Baton Rouge, 
Shreveport, and Monroe. Growth in this respect in the 
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Louisiana State University Agricultural and Mechanical College Memorial Tower and Administration Building. 


vicinity of New Orleans has been such as to point clearly 
to the need for expansion of the means of training in manual 
skill. This has resulted in the establishment of the Del- 
grade Central Trades School for Boys which is housed in a 
plant erected at a cost of more than one million dollars and 
serves more than two thousand pupils. The Francis T. 
Nicholls School for Young Women renders a similar service 
in preparing girls for typically feminine industry. These 
expansions of the training facilities in the industrial lines 
are but steps in keeping with the forward movement of all 
education in the state. 

In 1925 there were nearly three times as many teachers 
as in 1900. Seventy per cent of the teachers in 1925 were 
graduates of standard colleges or normal schools, while in 
1900 only thirty per cent were similarly qualified. 

The value of public school property in 1925 was approxi- 
a— forty-one millions, in 1900, approximately two mil- 
ions. 

Revenues for public educational purposes in 1925, nine- 
teen millions, in 1900, one and one-quarter millions. 

In the interest of the major industrial activity of agricul- 
ture, the state has just finished spending more than five 
millions on the plant of the Louisiana State University and 
Agricultural and Mechanical College. 

The new Greater Agricultural College renders service in 
the preparation of teachers for the agricultural departments 
in the high schools and renders a like service for teachers 
in the home economics departments of the high school, in 
addition to rendering invaluable service in furnishing the 
scholastic basis on which is founded the training of many 
of the high school teachers of the State. 

The training of the elementary school teachers is mainly 
effected at the Louisiana State Normal College, Natchi- 
toches, the Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston, and the 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette. In recent years 
high school teachers in increasing numbers have been pre- 
pared at the three latter institutions. 


Agricultural Education 
P. L. Gur_peau, State Supervisor of Agricultural Education 


Louisiana began her program of agricultural education 
eight years before the passage of the Smith-Hughes Law. 

At the opening of the session of 1917, when the Smith- 
Hughes Law became effective, the State had thirty-eight 
departments of agriculture in different state high schools. 


At the present time forty departments of vocational agri 
culture are functioning in as many different parishes. Abou 
twelve hundred boys are enrolled in these departments. Al 
of them receive Federal aid. 

There is a demand for moze vocational departments, but 
unfortunately, due to her small rural population, the state 
does not receive as much Federal aid as could be wisely 
utilized. 

In addition to the all-day schools, twenty-five evening 
classes are being conducted. Five hundred men and womer 
are enrolled in these classes. 

The agricultural schools of the state are supervised by one 
full-time supervisor, who devotes all of his time to the du 
ties of his office. Two of the teacher-trainers of the Stat 
University act as assistant supervisors on a one-fourth time 
basis. 

The teachers of vocational agriculture are trained at th 
special department of vocational agricultural education 
maintained by the Louisiana State University. The cur 
riculum of this department has been very carefully arranged 
and is rendering very efficient service. The value of the 
training given there is generally recognized, and its gradu 
ates are in constant demand, not only in Louisiana, but als« 
in the other southern states. 


Home Economics Education 


Miss Dorotuy Kipp, Assistant State Supervisor of 
Home Economics Education 

Home Economics education has always held a very high 
place in the Louisiana high schools. Ten years ago, ther 
were more than 9,000 girls in the Domestic Economy classes 
As the scope of home economics has broadened and devel 
oped vocational homemaking education has become th 
standard set up in Louisiana schools. Of the sixty-four par 
ishes in Louisiana, sixty have had vocational homemakin 
courses introduced. Out of 336 high schools in the state, 24 
have Home Economics departments. These schools are su 
pervised by two full-time state supervisors. Only six of thes 
schools receive Federal aid as Louisiana has only a sma 
Home Economics appropriation. The “cottage type” « 
teaching has been stressed for it is felt that this gives th 
nearest approach to real home conditions. 

In addition to the all-day vocational schools, evenin 
schools are organized for adults. These are very popul: 
and, aside from the value apparently derived by home 
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nakers themselves, the influence of the practical phase of 
fome Economics for women actually engaged in home 
ctivitits is felt in all communities. It is the plan of the 
fome Economics Division of the State Department of Edu- 
ation to stress the evening school program for the future 
vith the hope that an itinerant evening school teacher can 
»e employed, traveling from the state office. 

The teachers for the Louisiana high schools are trained 
n three state institutions, under the direction of the State 
Board of Education, namely, Louisiana Polytechnic Insti- 
ute, Southwestern Louisiana Institute and Louisiana State 





Bean project, agriculture class of the Noble High School, 
Sabine Parish, Louisiana. 


Normal College, and the Louisiana State University. The 
curricula of the first three named schools have undergone a 
complete revision, while the Louisiana State University has 
become the Greater Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
having just moved into a $4,000,C00 plant. The Home Eco- 
nomics Department has been most generously provided for. 
Great hope is felt for the further development of vocational 
homemaking education through the great impetus which has 
been given it along with its sister science, agriculture, 
through the new plans for this greater university and 
through the splendid cooperation given the Home Econom- 
ics Division of the State Department of Education in fur- 
thering its plans throughout the state. Louisiana believes in 
the results of vocational homemaking education. 


MARYLAND 


How One Department of Vocational Educa- 
tion in Agriculture Has Aided in the 
Development of a State Program 
of Vocational Agricultural 
Education for Maryland 


By J. D. Biackwe t, State Director of Vocational 
Education 

The relation of a worth-while department of Vocational 
Education in agriculture to the development of a State 
program of Vocational Agricultural Education is shown 
by a brief review of the wozk accomplished by the 
department in Highland High School, located at Street, 
Hartford County, Maryland. In 1909, Maryland passed 
a law whereby $400 would be available to such school 
boards as would establish high school departments of agri- 
culture. The local grange at Street requested the local school 
board to establish such a department. As a result, County 
Superintendent C. Milton Wright, and membe:s of the 
County Board of Education established the department, em- 
ploying Mr. E. C. Baity as teacher. at a salary of $8CO per 
ear. The department grew gradually until the passage of 
the Smith-Hughes Law, when it became one of the first 
departments of Vocational Education in Agriculture in 
Maryland. A department of Vocational Home Economics 


for the girls of the high school was later established, largely 
through the efforts of Mr. Baity. As a result of the splend- 
did work accomplished by the agricultural department, 
“Baity Hall,” a separate agricultural building, was com- 
pleted during 1924-25. This building includes separate 
rooms for recitation, wood work, iron work, a greenhouse, 
a dairy laboratory, an incubator room. and a tool room. 
The building was designed by Mr. Baity, assisted by mem- 
bers of his agricultural classes, who also did much of the 
actual construction work. The building is located on a tract 
of land across the highway from the High School. Near the 
Agricultural Building one hundred grape vines were planted 
and trellises made by members of the agricultural classes 

The type of instruction given by Mr. Baity is evidenced 
by the fact that members of his classes have ranked high 
in State, National, and International stock judging contests. 
Much valuable publicity has come from the winnings 
cf vocational boys in judging contests. In 1918-19 
Reland Davis was a member of the Maryland team at 
the National Club Boys’ Judging Contest held at Chi- 
cago. In 1921. Herbert Snodgrass and Fendal Cushing won 
fist place in the State Vocational Boys’ Judging Con 
test held at Frederick. In 1922, Herbert Snodgrass, Fendal 
Cushing and Richard Wills (the latter of Bel Air High 
School) won first place at the State Boys’ Club Judging 
Contest held at Timonium. This team, representing Mary- 
land, won first place at the National Dairy Show Judging 
Contest later in 1922. In 1923 this same team representing 
the United States, won first place at the International Live 
Stock Judging Contest hold in London, England. In 1922, 
Fred Linkous, Donald Stubbs and Wilson Galbraith won 
first place in the State Vocational Boys’ Judging Contest at 
Frederick, while in 1923 Arthur Dunnigan, Wallace Wilson, 
and Ronald Jones won second place at Frederick. Arthur 
Dunnigan was later, in 1926, selected as a member of the 
team to represent the United States at the International 
Live Stock Judging Contest. In 1923 Fred Linkous, Donald 
Stubbs, and Arthur Ahalt (the latter of Middletown High 
School), represented Maryland at the National Dairy Show 
held in Syracuse, New York. In 1924 Ronald Jones and 
Garnet Davis won first place in the State Vocational Boys’ 
Judging Contest at Frederick. Garnet was later a member 
of the team which represented Maryland in the National 
Vocational Boys’ Judging Contest held in connection with 
the National Dairy Show at Indianapolis in October, 1925, 
where he ranked second among all contestants from the 
seventeen states represented. 

As an evidence of the type of project work carried on by 
Mr. Baity, one has but to review his records. Roland Davis, 
who in 1920 carried on a corn breeding project, has contin- 
ued the project as a part of his regular farm work. He is 
now one of the leading farmers of the community. Ted 
Jones, a member of the 1924-25 and 1925-26 classes, is also 
carrying on a corn breeding project, using seed purchased 
from Mr. Radebaugh, who won first place on his corn at 
the Chicago Show. During 1925-26, the eight boys who se- 
lected poultry projects during 1924-25 made a net profit 
of $1,012.12 or an average of $126.51 per boy. 

As is usually true, the teacher and the department have 
g.own proportionately. Mr. Baity has attended the Univer- 
sity of Maryland and Penn State College from time to time. 
He has, largely by himself, designed and constructed a 
beautiful home with correct plantings, which serves as an 
example to his pupils and to the people of the neighbor- 
hood. He keeps a large flock of pure bred white leghorns 
and competes with the members of his classes in egg pro- 
duction. His salary has been gradually raised from $800 to 
$2,700. He is lecturer for the local grange. 

Mr. and Mrs. Baity are considered by all as real leaders 
of the Highland community, which community is known 
throughout Maryland for its prosperous farms, splendid 
homes, and for its effective agricultural department. Need- 
less to say, this worth-while department at Highland has 
done much toward the development of a state system of 
Vocational Agricultural Education consisting of depart- 
ments in approximately one-third of all the high schools of 
Maryland. 
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Typical cottage used for vocational home economics edu- 
cation in high school departments in Louisiaia. 

















Home of the principal of the high school, Hahnville, Louisiana, a part of the high school plant 
erected in 1924, 
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Hahnville High School, St. Charles Parish 
J. B. Martin, Superintendent A. H. Babin, Principal W.R. Burk, Architect 
This modern rural high school plant, which consists of the main building, a principal’s home, 
a teacher's home and a waterworks and electric system, was erected in 1924 at a cost of $100,000 











Olla Standard High School, LaSalle Parish 
W.T. Hodges, Superintendent J. C. Floyd, Principal 
This attractive rural high school at Olla in LaSalle Parish was erected in 1924 
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THE VOCATIONAL SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS 


Mary FavuLkKNer, Supervisor of Home Economics 
Education, Baltimore City 


Last September there was opened for the first time in 
Baltimore, a Vocational School for girls. This school aims 
to give to girls, 14 years of age or over, who because of 
economic stress or other causes must leave school before 
finishing the grammar grades or high school, an oppor- 
tunity to fit themselves by special training in a trade or 
occupation which will serve them materially after they leave 
school. 

Owing to lack of funds or a suitable place to house the 
Girls Vocational School it was given temporary quarters on 
the second floor of School No. 15, Carrollton Avenue and 
Saratoga Street. With very meager equipment and supplies, 

















Baity Hall, at Street, Hartford County, Maryland. This 

building is named in honor of the agricultural teacher. For 

detailed information read the article by State Director, 
J. D. Blackwell. 


but with an abundance of faith and vision for its success, 
Miss Clara Wholey, teacher of Dressmaking, and Miss Mar- 
tha Buttner, teacher of Related Subjects, opened the school 
with an enrollment of 15 girls eager to learn the Dress- 
making trade. 

At the close of the school’s first year many things may be 
said of its success. The enrollment has increased 100 per 
cent. Fine school spirit and right attitude toward work has 
been developed amongst the pupils. The related subjects, 
English, arithmetic, industrial history and commercial geog- 
raphy, as applied to the job, have become of vital impor- 
tance and of keen interest to the girls now that they realize 
the value of these subjects in relation to their chosen trade. 

The students have gained practice in garment construc- 
tion by taking outside orders. Under the supervision of 
Miss Wholey they have made several dozen silk undergar- 
ments, nurses’ uniforms, children’s dresses and underwear 
and simple wash dresses for friends and patrons interested in 
the school. 

With the opening of school next September, the Girls Vo- 
cational School will be located on Washington Street near 
Fayette, in what was formerly School No. 77. This build- 
ing has been remodeled, painted and equipped and in addi- 
tion to the trades of Dressmaking, Millinery and Novelty 
Work, Tea Room Service and Power Machine Work will be 
added. The new quarters will take care amply of 150 stu- 
dents and it is expected that the enrollment will soon reach 
that number. 

The little booklet published by the Baltimore Association 
of Commerce tells us that Baltimore is the seventh largest 
manufacturing center in America. At the top of this list of 
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products manufactured in Baltimore ¢s the clothing manu- 
facturing business: 

1. The men’s clothing manufacturing business in Balti- 
more employs 12,000 persons. 

2. Women’s clothing to the extent of $13,000,000 annu- 
ally is manufactured in Baltimore. 

3. Upward of 3,000 persons are employed in the manu- 
facture of women’s clothing in Baltimore. 

4. Baltimore is one of the largest markets in the produc- 
tion of men’s work shirts. 

5. Baltimore is the fifth city in rank in the production 
of cotton manufactures of all branches. 

6. More than 20,000 persons are employed in Baltimore 
in the cotton garment manufacturing industry. 

7. Baltimore manufactures $1,500,000 worth of neckties 
each year. 

8. Baltimore makes over 1,000,000 work shirts and over 
1,800,000 middies are made here. 

9. Baltimore is one of the country’s leading producers of 
pajamas and night shirts, there being about 4,000,CO0 «ar- 
ments sold annually. 

10. A tremendous total is also produced of underwear, 
child:en’s rompers and dresses; boy’s summer clothes; over- 
alls. 

11. Baltimore is recognized as one of the country’s best 
markets for women’s hats. : 

These figures more than justify the establishment of a 
Girls Vocational School in Baltimore. The demand for 
trained persons in the power machine and garment con- 
struction trades insures placement at a fair wage for girls 
who satisfactorily complete these courses at the Vocational 
School. 


MARYLAND 


The Work of the University of Maryland in 
the Field of Industrial Education, 
1925 - 1926 


Benjamin T. Leland, Professor of Industrial Education at 
the University of Maryland, and State Supervisor of Indus- 
trial Education, reports that the following teacher training 
courses were conducted the past year: 

1. Trade and Related Technical Subject Analysis; 

2. Objectives and Organization of Part-Time Education; 

3. Introduction to Vocational Education; 

4. Occupational Information, Guidance, and Placement. 

Courses for foremen and prospective foremen entitled “Es- 
sentials of Supervision” and “Principles of Psychology Ap- 
plied to Industry” were conducted in the Baltimore District. 

Plans are being perfected for conferences for foremen in 
the straw hat industry, in the steel industry, and in the 
shops of a railroad company for the fall of 192v. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


The Next Step in Education for North 
Carolina 


T. E. Browne, State Director of Vocational Education 


An eight-months term for all the children in North Caro- 
lina, with the high schools large enough to provide for 
some elasticity in the course te meet needs of students of 
different aptitudes and environment is the next great need 
cducationally in North Carolina. Without the uniform eight- 
months term the children in the poorer, more isolated dis 
tricts, even when transported to the high schools with eight- 
months terms, are seriously handicapped by having to enter 
classes with much younger children. 

Every child in North Carolina, rezardless of which sid 
of an imaginary line he was born, is entitled to the best 
education the state can afford, and if his chance in life is 
determined by the location of his family’s home then we 
haven’t a state-wide public school system. Every child liv 
ing within the state is entitled to his proportionate share ot 
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the schoo! revenue derived from all the property in the 
state. 

With this uniform length of school term, a county unit 
of administration, and the high schools located with refer- 
ence to school population, it will be possible to build real 
high schools, with buildings, equipment and faculty suffi- 
ciently large to meet the needs of all the children. With 
our rapidly developing social and industrial life the offer- 
ings of the public high school should be as varie! as the 
major activities of the patrons. We have no right to say io 
the North Carolina boy and girl, by confining his training 
to a single curriculum, you must prepare for this kind of life 
only. We must give to them the fundamental tools of an 
education, the basic training upon which all good ciiizen- 
ship is constructed, a knowledge of the occupations open to 
young people of the present generation, with a frank state- 
ment of the advantages and disadvantages of these voca- 
tions, so that they may choose wisely their life work. A 
great tragedy of our education in the past has been the ab- 
sence of any attempt to guide the student to an intelligent 
choice, and because of the paucity of the curricula in our 
high schools, the child had to select the traditional curricu- 
lum or leave school, resulting in thousands of our brightest 
children leaving high school because they could see no rela- 
tion between the subjects taught and their chosen life work. 
It is absolutely impossible, in the small high school, to offer 
several curricula without prohibitive cost. 

The only alternative is an intelligent system of consolida- 
tion and organization resulting in larger rural high schools. 
In every high school the girls should be given an op- 
portunity to take home economics. It matters not what the 
social and economic status of the family is, the majority of 
these girls are some day going to be confronted with the 
problems of the home maker. Taking a well organized in- 
tensive course in home economics for two years during the 
high school period will have a decided vocational and cul- 
tural value in the life of the girl. It has a distinct voca- 
tional value because in a great majority of the southern 
homes the high school girl participates in the home making 
activities of the family, and is afforded an opportunity to 
apply many of the scientific principles learned in the ‘school, 
thus giving her an entirely different attitude toward these 
p oblems. Any problem approached from the scientific point 
cf view becomes more interesting. 

Many students of vocational education take the position 
that for Home Economics Education to be vocational it 
must be given the person just prior to her entrance upon 
the duties of home maker and mother. We do not take the 
position that the two years of home economics education 
taken during the high school period are ail sufficient. These 
courses are being supplemented by evening courses for wom- 
en already entered upon and preparing to enter upon the 
duties of the home maker. We know, however, from ob- 
servation and experience that unless these girls are given 
some training while yet in school the chances are they will 
assume the duties of the home without any training what- 
soever for this most important duty. Furthermore, in the 
sparsely settled areas of the south there are small possibili- 
ties of getting the women together for instruction after they 
have left school, and if they have taken a course in the high 
school they are much more apt to realize the value of this 
instruction and be willing to come together for further 
training. 

The modern course in home economics has a distinctive 
cultural value in that it trains the girls not only in the sci- 
ence of meal planning and cooking, of clothing and home 
decoration, but also in the art of meal service, and acting 
the part of a hostess, in the art of making over old clothes 
and old houses into new and beautiful garments and homes, 
in the appreciation of beauty and harmony in color and 
line. There is nothing which will bring more joy and com- 
fort into the home than a woman, who trained in home- 

naking, is able to select the proper diet for the family, and 
to serve it in an appetizing manner, to select the most suit- 
ible clothing for the children, to choose the most appropri- 
ite pictures for the heme and wall paper and paints that 
s'crd and soothe and bvighten the very atmosphere. 
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Home E.onomics as fostered by the Division of Voca- 
tional Education in North Carolina is offered during the 
first two years of high school only. There are two distinct 
reasons for this. First, there has been a great mortality 
among high school students by the end of the second year, 
a large per cent of these girls dropping out get married 
young and their only opportunity for this training is in the 
high school. Second, there are so many subjects needed to 
make the girl a community leader and useful citizen. When 
she settles in a community we do not think it right to ask 
the girl to give more than two years to this subject. If she 
goes on to college she needs time to meet certain college 
requirements, and if she wants further home economics 
training she can get it in college. 

The high school should offer just as wide variety of cur- 
ricula as the interest of the people and the finances will per- 
mit. Certainly every high school in the country whose pa- 
trons are farmers should offer agriculture for those boys 
who expect to be farmers. This course in agriculture should 
be bascd upon the agricultural needs and possibilities of the 
a:ea served. The course suggested by the Division of Voca- 
tional Education requires that each student carry on super- 
vised practice work related to the class room instruction and 
keep an accurate record of expenses and receipts upon this 
project. 

In this course there must be provision for farm shop 
work, that the boys raay learn the use of ordinary carpen- 
ters’ tools in making simple farm appliances and repairs 

These teachers of agriculture are in reality the community 
teachers because they conduct part-time classes and eve- 
ning classes in agriculture for the out-of-school boys and 
adult farmers, and in visiting the homes of the community 
to supervise the practical work of the students they have an 
opportunity to teach the entire family. 

In addition to the course in agriculture every high school 
should offer the academic or college preparatory course, be- 
cause the fact that a boy’s father is a farmer is no positive 
reason he should be a farmer. A large per cent of the lead- 
ing business and professional men of our country were 
reared on the farm, and if that country boy wants to go on 
to college and study for a professional or commercial voca- 
tion it is just as much the duty of the school to give him 
the course he wants as to give agriculture to the boy who 
wants to be a farmer. 

The high school located in an urban or industrial com- 
munity should be organized with reference to the needs of 
the people who patronize it. Not that the school should 
train the boys to become mechanics or textile workers only, 
but the boy reared in these communities, who appreciates 
the problems, the interests and the economic status of the 
people, is much better qualified to become a leader in these 
industrial fields than the boys from the outside. Further- 
moze, the industrial worker of the future, who is to take the 
place of the fathers now operating the plants, if given in ad- 
dition to his regular fundamental education, some instruc- 
tion in the relation of the industry to world needs, in the 
better use of machinery, in the scientific principles underly- 
ing the operation, he will be a much more valuable worker 
and will be able to secure promotion much more rapidly 
than the man who entered the shop or factory without any 
training. Some instruction in school will give him an appre- 
ciation of such training and he will be more apt to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunities offered through evening classes. 

To summarize, every child in North Carolina is entitled to 
at least eight months of instruction in both elementary and 
high school at public expense; the high schools should have 
sufficient enrollment to justify the erection of buildings and 
employment of teachers sufficient to offer educational op- 
portunity to meet the individual differences of children; the 
curriculum of the school should reflect the major activities 
of the patrons by offering vocational courses in the subjects 

related to the vocations in which the majority of the pa- 
trons are employed; ard freedom of choice and guidance in- 
struction should accentuate an intelligent choice of life work 
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All Memberships in the A.V.A. 
Expire August 31. 


Renew Your Membership Immediately and Be 
Prepared to Attend the 


First Annual Convention 


OF THE 


American Vocational 
Association 


AT 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
December 2, 3, 4, 1926 


Affiliated membership is one dollar. The fee is payable to the secre- 
tary of the affiliated organization, who forwards it to the secretary of the 
A. V. A. The following organizations are affiliated with the A. V. A.: 


State Vocational Associations of Alabama, Connecticut, Delaware, Indi- - 
ana, Maine, Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Texas, and the New Jersey Agri- 
cultural Teachers’ Association. 


Direct membership in the A. V. A. is three dollars. The fee is payable 
direct to the secretary of the American Vocational Association. 
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To All Interested in 
Education in America 


Hon. W. J. Fields, Governor of Kentucky, Hon. A. 
A. Will, Mayor of Louisville, Dr. McHenry Rhoads, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Mr. Byron 
W. Hartley, Superintendent of Schools ( Louisville), Dr. 
Frank L. McVey, President of State University, Hon. 
Geo. Colvin, President of the University of Louisville, 
and Dr. H. H. Cherry, President of the Kentucky Edu- 
cational Association, join me in inviting you to attend 
the meeting of the American Vocational Association, 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
DECEMBER 2, 3, 4, 1926 


A delightful occasion, a splendid program, and many 
excursions to wonderful historic points of interest in the 
Blue Grass State have been arranged. 


Kentucky bids you a cordial welcome to her metrop- 
olis and the Southland. 


G. IVAN BARNES, 
State Director Vocational Education. 








Louisville, Kentucky, December 2, 3, 4, 1926 — Brown Hotel, Headquarters 
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NORTH CAROLINA TEXTILE GROUP 
STUDY MANUFACTURE 
OF RAYON 


Georce W. Coccrn, State Supervisor, Industrial 
Education 


The Trade and Industria! Section of the North Carolina 
Vocational Education Department is striving to make its 
work throughout the state as effective as possible. To this 
end it has instituted and promoted classes among the adult 
workers of North Carolina in subjects that would aid them 
in their daily occupations. 

These classes have been formed in carpentry, plumbing, 
sheet metal work, auto-mechanics, etc. Groups of ten to a 
dozen men in these various lines of industry throughout the 
state get together each year for 20 nights or more and 
study the theoretical side of their job. The mathematics 
and theory which they learn in the class room enables them 
to more clearly visualize the job itself. 

Naturally, one of the leading types of class in the state is 
the textile class. The textile industry is predominant in 
North Carolina and most of the vocational night classes are 
organized in this trade. Some of the leading subjects in the 
textile classes are carding and spinning, weaving, designing, 
etc. 

CLASS IN RAYON MANUFACTURING 

The State Department is trying to keep up with the trend 
of the times in the textile game and some of the representa- 
tives of the Trade and Industrial Section have organized a 
special class in rayon manufacturing. This class is being 
taught at Spray, N. C. Representatives were able to secure 
the general manager of the Carolina Cotton and Woolen 
Mills Co. to handle this class. This company controls 11 
large plants, putting out a great variety of products, and 
the entire organization is owned and controlled by Marshall 
Field & Company of Chicago. 

This rayon class, under the teaching of L. W. Clark, the 
general manager, is making a very thorough study of this 
new fibre. The class is limited to about 12 persons, con- 
sisting mainly of superintendents and leading foremen. The 
class began its study with the actual making of rayon fibre, 
both from cotton linters and from wood pulp. They have 
studied the mechanical and chemical processes entering into 
the manufacture of the fibre, as well as the spinning and 
sorting problem entering therein. Following this up, they 
have used actual samples to show the weaving of rayon 
yarns, the types of fabrics and the finish of these fabrics. 
Wherever possible, the actual material has been displayed 
and discussed in a very practical fashion. In addition to 
this, all the various processes of manufacturing and all the 
theories of handling have been discussed pro et con. 

The instruction has been very largely based on reading 
selections from books and magazines relating to the vari- 
ous subjects, followed by general discussions and questions 
emphasizing the various phases under consideration. The 
books used are indicated below: 

Artificial Silk and Its Manufacture—Foltzer. 

Rayon Supplement (Sept. 26, 1925)—Textile World. 

The Story of Rayon—The Viscose Company. 

Artificial Silk—The Tubize Artificial Silk Co. of America. 

Catalogs of Machinery Builders. 


WHAT IS THE DIRECT EFFECT, OF 
TEACHING VOCATIONAL AGRI- 
CULTURE ON FARMING 
PRACTICES 


J. K. Cocern, Assistant State Supervisor of Agricultural 
Education 

Teachers of vocational agriculture in North Carolina are 
doing a great service to the faimers of the state in giving 
instruction on better methods of production of community 
livestock and crops and finding markets for the livestock 
or crops produced. Last year the little thriving community 
of Rosewood raised and fattened a carload of swine for 


the Richmond market. The farmers who fed out the car- 
load of hozs were members of the local agricultural teach- 
er’s evening class. This was a part of their supervised prac- 
tice work correlating with a unit course in swine produc- 
tion and marketing. Over 5000 pounds were shipped at six 
cents above prices at the local market or a net gain to this 
group of farmers of $300 due to a good system of marketing 
alone. 

Using the Rosewood Community as a type case, the fol- 
lowing is a partial summary of similar work done for the 
state as a whole: 

cars of hogs fed out and shipped cooperatively (848 
head). 
cars of poultry shipped (143,670 pounds). 
tons of fertilizer material bought cooperatively. 
bushels pure seed introduced. 
farmers started selecting cotton seed in the field. 
farmers started feeding balanced rations to hogs. 
farmers started treating tobacco seed for the control 
of leaf spot diseases. 
124,650 purebred chickens introduced. 
8,115 bushels of certified seed potatoes purchased coop- 
eratively. 
228 modern poultry houses built. 
And other miscellaneous items. 

The above are new practices being carried out by adults 
due to the organization of evening classes and under the su- 
pervision of the agricultural teachers. 

The type case is typical—the concrete results are facts 
Is the work worth while? 


OKLAHOMA 


C. W. Brites, State Directoz of Vocational Education 


Home Economics Education 

Home Econemics Education has specialized in the evening 
school program, which has included courses for women of the 
state in all phases of home making. Food, Clothing and 
Millinery courses have not been omitted and large numbers 
have been enrolled in these courses. Home Nursing, Home 
Management, Furnishings, Family Relationships and Moth- 
ercraft classes have also been conducted. 

Almost one-half the enrollment in evening classes has been 


- in Mothercraft classes, which include care, management and 


understanding of children, conducted by special teachers in 
various communities. An effort is being made to train home 
economics teachers in presenting Mothercraft courses, in 
order that groups in smaller towns, who can not have a 
special teacher, will have available instruction. 

The evening classes, though most extensive in larger cities, 
are also conducted in many smaller places. The demand is 
increasing as well as the number of schools wishing to offer 
this instruction to home makers. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


A new field of industrial training was opened up this 
year in what is known as the Tri-State Lead and Zinc dis- 
trict, which consists of the northeast corner of Oklahoma, 
southeast corner of Kansas, and the southwest corner of 
Missouri. This work has been possible only through the co- 
operation of the state departments of vocational education 
of Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma and the Oklahoma 
School of Mines. This is quite an extensive field, where 
there are over ten thousand men employed in the mines and 
mills and also four hundred and fifty foremen. Mr. I. R 
Anderson, Cleveland, Ohio, was selected by these various 
agencies to develop the training program, which was started 
by conducting foremen’s conferences. Work is progressing 
very nicely and receiving the active support of the majority 
of mine operators. 

Oklahoma is giving more attention to vocational educa 
tion than she has in the past. The public is becoming better 
familiarized with the value of such work and each year less 
opposition is manifest. Part-time schools, particularly, have 
made an excellent showing this year and the class of work 
done in the evening schools has been materially improved. 
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Vocational High School Building, Okmulgee, Oklahoma. In this building is given instruc- 
tion in auto mechanics, printing, sheet metal work, electricity, forging, machine shop 
practice and related mechanical drawing. 


In February, the State Industrial Education Association 
had its meeting and voted to affiliate with the American Vo- 
ational Association. Dr. William T.: Bawden of Tulsa was 
elected State President, and Mr. R. C. Bowman, of Okmul- 
gee, Secretary. 


VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 


Vocational Agricultural Education in Oklahoma is com- 
pleting the best year of its history. All teachers meet the 
standard set up in the state plans. Most teachers are men 
of mature age and experience and have the proper objective 
and the interest of the work at heart, necessary to secure 
success. Many communities now consider the work as essen- 
tial in their course as the fundamentals, “Readin,’ Ritin’ and 
‘Rithmetic,” and would continue it even if there were no 
reimbursement for it. Eighty-six high schools in the state 
have departments. The goal, “Two types of work in each 
school,” was almost reached in that’ there were eighty-six 
classes in evening, day unit and part-time work in addition 
to the all-day work. 

The work has now reached the limit of the approp-iation 
ind has become quite stable in that there is now as small 
mortality in the teaching staff and as few changes as in 
other types of education. The staff in agricultural educa- 
tion is: 

E. B. Nelms, State Supervisor. 

R. Floyd, Assistant State Supervisor 
O. M. Clark, Teacher Trainer. 

Don M. Orr, Itinerant Teacher Trainer. 

An additional assistant supervisor for the Panhandle part 
f the state is being added for part-time work for next 
vear. Mr. J. B. Pe-ky will fill this position. 


REHABILITATION IN OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma accepted the Federal Civilian Rehabilitation 
\ct one year ago and the law became effective in the state 
last July. Mr. A. H. Abbott was named as supervisor and 
Mrs. C. L. Daugherty was added to the staff October first. 
rganization of the program was begun in July and to date 
yme four thousand cases have been reported, more than 
wo hundred of which have been surveyed ard about fifty 
laced in training 


The state failed to make an appropriation to match Fed- 
eral funds so it became necessary to raise funds locally for 
every case placed in training. In spite of this fact, however, 
considerable progress has been made and there is little 
doubt but that the legislature at the biennial session, Janu- 
ary, 1927, will make available funds with which to match 
Federal funds. 

Much interest in the program is being manifested by 
every county in the state. Civic clubs, women’s clubs, health 
organizations, hospitals, and physicians have all shown an 
interest and are giving it loyal support. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Verp Peterson, State Director of Vocational Education 


Within the past ten years there has been a number of con- 
siderable changes in agriculture in South Carolina 

Cabbage, lettuce, tomatoes and a few other vegetables 
have become the principal crops in Beaufort and Charles- 
ton Counties and along the coast in the Charleston section. 

Cucumbers, watermelons and cantaloupes have become 
important crops just northwest of this territory 

Asparagus has developed into an important crop in the 
western section of the State, especially about Williston and 
Johnston. 

Peaches, dewberries and grapes are becoming an impor- 
tant factor in the Sand Hill section about Columbia and 
north toward the peach section in North Carolina 

Snap beans, peppers, onions and a few other truck crops 
are developing in the eastern section of the state 

Poultry is becoming important in the Piedmont and Sand 
Hill section. 

More attention is being given to the growing of more cot- 
ton per acre and a better staple. Long staple cotton has 
developed in the eastern section of the state around Harts 
ville. 

Soy beans are being grown more extensively in the Or- 
angeburg section. 

Cotton mills have been increasing rapidly in the Piedmont 
section. 

There is a tendency toward the development of lumber 
mills of various kinds 
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About fifteen years ago the state started on a policy of 
equalizing the burden of educating children on the basis of 
the entire state, taxing property where it is to educate chil- 
dren where they live. In 1923 what was known as the 6-0-1 
Law was passed by the Legislature requiring the minimum 
of a seven-months term of school for all white children, the 
state bearing the expenses of this minimum program in the 
various communities after the community and the county 
had levied and spent a 7 mill tax. The County Unit plan 
of financing schools has been developing rapidly in the dif- 
ferent counties and now a number of counties have prac- 
tically nine months school, elementary and high for all 
white children. 

Practically every white child in South Carolina is in 
reach of a good high school. The high school enrollment of 
white children in 1916 was 10,000 for the whole state. In 
1926 it was more than 30,000. Large consolidated rural 











Students of vocational agriculture learn- 
ing how to butcher. Helena, Oklahoma. 


schools have been built. The cotton mill sections have built 
excellent grammar and high schools for training their chil- 
dren. 

Much improvement has been made in qualifications of 
teachers in elementary and high schools. The salaries of all 
teachers have been materially increased. 

With the passage of the Smith-Hughes Law and the ac- 
ceptance of the Act by the State of South Carolina, the 
program for Vocational Education was launched in 1917. 
More than 100 vocational agricultural teachers were em- 
ployed last year in the white schools, about 75 home eco- 
nomics teachers and around 25 special industrial teachers in 
industrial centers. 

Commercial Education in the high schools and part-time 
work has been developing rapidly in the last few years. 

In the field of Agriculture, all-day, part-time and evening 
schools have been developed. The unit course school prob- 
ably started in South Carolina. By means of this type of 
school, we have been able to reach many more farm boys 
than we could through the larger high school. 

In the past three years some part-time work has been 
developed in Industrial Education, especially at Abbeville 
Cotton Mills in Abbeville. The Murray Vocational School 
at Charleston was built about 1920 at a cost of more than 
$250,000. All-day and evening class work in Industrial Edu- 
cation has been developed in this school. This year this 
school will be open to pupils from that section of the state. 


Parker District in the cotton manufacturing section about 
Greenville has developed a complete program in Industrial 
Education for training cotton mill operators with a Director 
in charge. 

The Legislature has been rather liberal in appropriating 
money for Vocational Education. It has always more than 
matched the amount of Federal money available. 

In the field of Agriculture, the Division of Vocational Ed 
ucation of the State Department of Education is pushing 
County Supervision of Vocational teachers. This was started 
in two counties in July, 1925, and for the first year has bee: 
very successful. The county plan of financing high schools 
and vocational work is also being pushed. 

Special part-time schools for farm boys were started ii 
1925 with an enrollment of 100 boys. This year there will 
be an enrollment of over 200 at these schools. 

In the field of Industrial Education the various phases oi 
training for textile workers is emphasized. 

An effort is being made to increase the qualifications oi 
Commercial teachers and the efficiency of Commercial work 
through State Conferences. 

Evening class work in Home Economics Education is be 
ing encouraged. 


TEXAS 
What Texas Is Doing in Education 


N. S. Hunspon, State Director of Vocational 
Education 


The Legislature provided two years ago for a thorough 
survey of the state educational system. The findings of the 
Survey Staff are now before the people and will be pre- 
sented to the next Legislature in January, 1927. A sub- 
committee of the Survey Commission was authorized by 
the last Legislature to prepare bills and resolutions in line 
with the major recommendations of the Survey to be pre- 
sented at the next session. ‘This committee with the support 
and cooperation of the State Teachers’ Association and the 
State Department of Education is preparing a legislative 
program. It is expected that the next Legislature will enact 
into law the major recommendations of the Survey. Pro- 
vision for adequate financial support of the schools; a more 
equitable method of distributing State School funds; en- 
largement of the local unit of administration; enlargement 
of the power of County Boards; and the appointment of 
county superintendents are among the principal reforms that 
will probably be made. 


DEVELGPMENTS IN VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 
IN TEXAS FOR 1925-26 


Our annual report to the Federal Board now in prepara- 
tion will show a return on supervised practice of $359,- 
347.03—two dollars for each dollar of State and Federal 
funds expended for the salary of teachers of vocational 
agriculture. 

The number of evening school courses was increased to 
175. An unusual type of instruction was that done in the 
San Antonio trade territory, by Mr. C. Luker. A group oi 
approximately two hundred dairymen was organized into 
nine groups for instructional purposes. Their problems 
dealt with feeding, breeding problems, and the production 
of a higher grade of milk. For a period of two and a half 
years Mr. Luker devoted all of his time to this work. 

National savings have been made by the dairymen as a 
result of these courses. 

An interesting development of the year has been the in 
auguration of the long time program. Courses of three o1 
four years are based on the farming of the region and dea! 
with the enterprises in their natural relation to one another 
rather than dogmatically dividing them in animal produc 
tion, plant production, etc. The planning of this new typ« 
of course, was given much consideration during the state 
conference of last year. The new plan has met with a ver) 
encouraging reception from our teachers, and promises t¢ 
occupy an increasingly important place in our program. 
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WHAT TEXAS IS DOING IN TRADE AND INDUS- 
TRIAL EDUCATION 


Texas has no compulsory part-time law. We have pro- 
ioted part-time and evening schools under the vocational 
jucation act above day trade work. During the past year 
he special vocational school built at El] Paso, at an approx- 
mate cost of $240,000, is the most outstanding piece of 
ade and industrial achievement. This school runs day and 
ight, and has served about 1600 people in day trade, part- 
ime and evening classes. Fort Worth has also established a 
eparate vocational school along the same line. We have 
iso cooperated with the hospitals throughout the state by 
ceeping in the organization part-time classes to train the 
tudent nurses of the different institutions. Thirty-five 
144-hour) classes with an enrollment of 512 at total cost 
f $8,792.18, have been served as a distinctive piece of work. 
The A. & M. College has put on a course offering the de- 
cree of B. S. in Industrial Education, which is a step for- 
vard in our prozram. While state aid was vetoed last year, 
uur work has stood the test, having only a few classes dis- 
ontinued. We have every hope that state aid will be avail- 
ble after January, 1927, when the Legislature meets. 


HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION IN TEXAS 

The home making program in Texas is adapted to both 
he small and large high school, and is flourishing in both. 
rhe sentiment is strong in the state for a liberal appropria- 
ion at the coming session of the Legislature. The Voca- 
tional home economics program is accepted throughout the 
tate as the standard of excellence for home economics work. 
Until funds are available, the evening school program will 
be at a standstill. 

Home projects and home economics cottages are two dis- 
inctive features of the Texas home making program. 

More than 10,000 girls conducted systematic home project 
work this year. The work had been tried for several years, 
but it was a hundred per cent more effective this year, due 
to the use of a systematic Home Project Record Book, sim- 
ilar to those that have been in use for Azriculture through- 
out the country. 

There are thirty-seven high school Home Economics cot- 
tages in Texas, and others under construction. These cot- 
tages vary in size, according to the school. The features in- 
cluded in the floor plan are laboratories for foods and 
clothing, locker rooms, living room, dining room, bed-room, 
bath-room, and ample closet space. ‘These features may be 
combined in small space for the small school, or they may 
be all separate areas in the larger schools. 

The latch-string hangs out on all of these cottages, and 
you are cordially invited to visit us. 


VIRGINIA 
Vocational Agriculture Shows Steady 
Growth 


Wa ter S. NEwMAN, State Supervisor of Agricultural 
Education 


The session of 1925-1926 was a banner year for depart- 
ments of vocational agriculture conducted in connection 
with high schools of the state. 82 white teachers of agri- 
culture were employed and these men conducted all-day 
work in 89 schools. In addition to these all-day schools, 28 
outlying schools were taken care of. A very interesting 
phase of the program has been the conducting of 58 eve- 
ning schools for adult farmers. The newest development in 
the field of vocational agriculture has been the inaugura- 
tion of part-time classes in a few communities. The part- 
time classes are designed to meet the needs of boys between 
the ages of 14 and 20 years of age who are living on farms 
ind who have dropped out of schoo's. Four such classes 

ere organized during the past session and these boys were 
‘iven special instruction in agriculture, grammar, and arith- 
netic. 

Seventeen negro teachers of vocational agriculture have 
een employed during the year and these men have offered 


instruction in 27 colored schoo!'s. Thirteen evening classes 
fox adult colored farmers were held by these instructors. 

The total number of individuals enrolled in vocational ag- 
ricuiture for the past session showed a decided increase over 
previous years. The total number has now reached an en- 
rollment of 3784. Of this total enrollment, 995 are adult 
farmers who have been enrolled in evening classes. 

A summary of the supervised practice oc home work of 
students enrolled in vocational agriculture during the past 
session shows that these pupils cultivated 3595 acres of 
crops, 2285 animals were raiscd or cared for. Poultry num- 
bering 34,300 fowls were managed by these students. The 
total income from the above described supervised practice 
work of these students amounted to approximately $190,- 
COO. It is interesting to note that of all of the boys who en- 
rolled in vocational agriculture and undertook the super- 
vised practice or home work, 83 per cent of them completed 
this very important phase of the prozram 











Negro vocational class in carpentry building a house. 
San Antonio, Texas. 


The scope of the supervised practice work which has been 
planned and is now being conducted is very gratifying. 

Approximately 7000 acres of crops are being raised this 
year by boys enrolled in the white and colored departments 
of vocational agriculture. Approximately 3100 animals are 
being cared for, and in addition, these students are manag- 
ing poultry flocks which total 65,000 fowls 


NOTES FROM VIRGINIA 


B. H. Vaw Oot, State Supervisor of Industrial 
Education 


Two factors have been largely responsible for the rapid 
growth of Vocational Education in Virginia. The state is 
rapidly changing from an agricultural state to a center of 
manufacturing. The last United States census shows that 
during a ten-year period 656 new industries have been es- 
tablished within its bordezs. The persons who are at the 
heads of these industries, together with those who are man- 
aging the older industries, realize that the labor supply 
which is principally composed of native Americans, must be 
trained to accept the many skilled and executive positions 
which are constantly being created due to the large influx 
of industries. 

The second factor contributing to the development of vo- 
cational education is the program of foreman training con- 
ducted by the State Department of Education. Two men 
are now giving their full time to this program, one in the 
coal fields of southwest Virginia, and another in the other 
industries throughout the state. The foreman training classes 
bring to the attention of the foremen and other executives 
the necessity for employee training and at the conclusion of 
the foreman conferences invariably some form of a voca- 
tional class is started to meet a specific need. 

In addition to these two factors may be mentioned the 
change of attitudes on the part of the leaders of the state 
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New El Paso Vocational School devoted exclusively to Trade and Industrial Education. 

Total cost of grounds, building and equipment, $240,000. Classes in day trade, part time 

and evening work total 91, enrollment 1,593. State and Federal aided classes equal 43 with 
506 males and 395 females enrolled. School used 9 hours per day. 


regarding what constitutes an educational program. This at- 
titude has been changed largely by the many addresses, mag- 
azine articles, and newspaper articles and bulletins, which 


have been given or written by those who realize the need 
for a change in our educational policies. Many organizations 
have gone on record as favoring vocational education and 
have taken active steps to promote the work. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
More Evidence for Vo-Ag 


H. B. Aven, Head of Department of Agricultural Educa- 
tion, West Virginia University, Morgantown 

Lee Baker was just an ordinary farm boy with the usual 
amount of ambition and dependability. Back in 1922 when 
the photograph on page 21 was taken, he attended a 
class in vocational agriculture at Rivesville High School. 
One year he specialized in potato growing as a practical un- 
dertaking and another year raised chickens. There was 
nothing spectacular about his performance, which was de- 
scribed as a typical case of how vocational agriculture func- 
tions in West Virginia high schools so that boards of educa- 
tion in other districts interested in the new education might 
have something specific to think about. Under that photo- 
graph when it first appeared, was the legend: 

“Faithful over a few things, I will make thee ruler over 
many.” 

That prediction was the most radical element in the whole 
story. True enough, Lee did make two dollars an hour for 
his work with the chickens. He built a couple of brooder 
coops like the one in this early picture. The old shed 
with the sway-back roof was all that he had then to 
remodel but he did it successfully and demonstrated what 
scientific care will do for poultry. 

But now it is 1926. Take a ride with me on the motor 
coach from Morgantown to Faitmont. As we approach a 
school zone and left curve, we take our eyes off the road 
and look to the right. “Across the hollow near the base of 
the hill and at the opening of a small run stands the Baker 
homestead. The old poultry house still stands as shown in 
the photograph. It will soon be removed so the pic- 


ture was taken just in time to show the old and the new 
At the right of that old shed, Lee has erected a modern 
West Virginia type of poultry house. It is painted white 
and sets a good pattern of the progress Lee has made and 
has planned for the future. In the foreground note the pile 
of building tile. The old hog house, granary and garage are 
doomed. Fireproof sanitary construction will replace them 

On our first visit after four years, Lee was discovered 
fixing up the eavestrough on the house, showing his inter- 
est in keeping everything “shipshape.” His brothers are 
not working on the farm, just Lee and his father keeping 
the 50 acres, hustling to maintain and support the progress 
described. 

And so again we ask—What of the future? Vocational 
Agriculture is still contributing its influence, Lee is thinking 
about going to the agricultural college—let’s agree to call 
on him in 1930. : 


NEWS NOTES FROM WEST 
AND EAST 
REHABILITATION 


A Phase of Vocational Education in 
California 


Ira W. Kipsy, State Supervisor of Civilian Rehabilitation. 
Sacramento, California 

The State of California recognizes that every inhabitan 
of the state should be given such training as will make hin 
an efficient citizen and a gainful producer. It has, therefor« 
not only arranged its secondary school program so as t 
provide such training but it has also established adult class 
to give training in citizenship and occupational pursuits. 

It was found, however, that many of its citizens who wer 
trained and were earning a good livelihood were sudden! 
cut off from following their chosen occupation. An accider 
or disease left them without the full function of thei 
physical bodies. 

In order to again fit into society, occupational adjus' 
ment had to be made. A new vocation had to be mastere: 
Further vocational training was therefore necessary. T! 
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State of California realized its obligation to assist such in- 
dividuals to again become self-sustaining. Therefore, in co- 
operation with the Federal Government, the Division of 
Civilian Rehabilitation was established as an integral part 
of the State Department of Vocational Education. 

The counselling, training and placing of those who unfor- 
tunately sustained handicaps such that materially impede 
their earning capacity, has now become a firmly established 
educational function of the State Department of Vocational 
Education in California. 

The number of handicapped people who are receiving the 
rehabilitation service in California has increased from 246 
in December, 1924, to over 700 in April of the present year. 
The division has rehabilitated and turned back into gainful 
employment over’700 of these handicapped individuals. The 
service has been extended into every part of the state. The 
work is handled through the State Supervisor, assisted by 
two district supervisors and two training officers and the 








Lee Baker, Fairmount, West Virginia, beginning his poul- 

try project as a vocational agriculture student. For the 

story in detail read the item from West Virginia by 
H. B. Allen. 


clerical staff. The division maintains three officers, one in 
Sacramento, at the State Capitol, one in San Francisco and 
one in Los Angeles. 

A system of local agents to handle the work in the inte- 
rior centers is being established. The community is begin- 
ning to realize its obligations and is assisting in the work. 
The various cooperative agencies such as the Industrial Ac- 
cident Commission, the State Compensation Insurance Fund, 
and the various welfare organizations are cooperating in the 
program. The people of California believe that every indi- 
vidual should have an opportunity to earn a fair livelihood 
and are heartily supporting the rehabilitation service. 


FOREMANSHIP CONFERENCE AT 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC SHOPS, 
SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 


By J. C. Beswick, State Supervisor of Trade and 
Industrial Education 


Twenty-two supervising foremen of the Southern Pacific 
shops met daily in Sacramento from April 5 to April 16, 
1926, for a total period of sixty hours in a remodelled din- 
ing car in the yards of the Sacramento shops. These men 
have under their supervision nearly four thousand men and 
have had many years of experience in railroad work. 

The purpose of the conference was to give the foremen 
an opportunity to study their jobs analytically. The fore- 
man’s duties and responsibilities were analyzed and discussed 
for the purpose of bringing to bear upon any given question 
the best experience of all of the men in the conference. 

The competent foreman functions as a supervisor in the 
shop, a manager in his own department, and an instructor 


both for mcn in the shop and apprentices who are learning 
the trade in the shop. 

Among the topics which were considered by these fore- 
men were the following: 

The characteristics of efficient supervision. 

Identification of supervisory responsibilities. 

The handling of jobs in the shop with regard to keeping 
down costs, getting the work out on time, and avoiding ac- 
cidents. 

The handling of cases of carelessness on the part of men 
in the shop. 

Safety and accident prevention. 

The analysis of causes of accident and how these causes 
may be modified or eliminated. 

The securing and development of interest on the job on 
the part of men working in the shops. 

The causes of satisfaction and dissatisfaction of men with 
the job. 








The Baker homestead, showing Lee Baker's new 
poultry house. 


The instruction of green men. 

This was the first large conference of this type which has 
ever been conducted in a railroad shop, although the meth- 
ods utilized in the conference have been developed over a 
long period of time by the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education in a wide variety of industries. 

After the work had been under way for several days, Mr. 
\. D. Williams, Superintendent of Motive Power for the 
Southern Pacific, called a conference of the master mechanics 
from the various points on the Northern Division. This con- 
ference was attended by master mechanics from points as 
far apart as Portland, Oregon; Sparks, Nevada; and Ogden, 
Utah; as well as points in California. 

These master mechanics were in conference three hours, 
Monday morning, April 12th. As a result of this confer- 
ence with the master mechanics, and because of the success 
of the foreman’s conference held at the Southern Pacific 
shops in Sacramento, it is quite probable that the idea will 
be accepted and utilized by the Southern Pacific Railroad 
to the extent that similar conferences will be held at other 
points. 

Mr. R. P. Peek, Supervising Foreman of the Cabinet- 
making Department, and Mr. Harry Venter, General Su- 
perintendent of the Southern Pacific Shops, were instru- 
mental in making arrangements for the accommodation of 
the conference. Mr. Peek also acted as secretary of the con- 
ference. 

The work was conducted by Mr. Frank Cushman, Chief, 
Industrial Education Service, Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, Washington, D. C., assisted by Mr. L. B. Trav- 
ers, Regional Agent for Trade and Industrial Education for 
the Pacific States. 

The success of the conference is specifically indicated in 
the following: 


SYNOPSIS OF THE CONFERENCE BY THE 
FOREMEN 
greater cooperation between foremen. 


ee 
2. A better understanding of the job. 
3. A better understanding of the other man’s job. 
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Group of supervising foremeu, Southern Pacific Company, in foremanship conference at 
Sacramento, California, from April 5 to 16, 1926, six hours each day, a total of 60 hours. 
Mr. Frank Cushman of the federal board for vocational education was the 
conference leader. 


4. Realizing the importance of proper instructions. 

_5. Greater cooperation between management and super- 
visors. 

6. Realizing the importance of issuing orders which are 
correct and complete. 
7. A better understanding as to how to analyze careless- 
ness to prevent accidents. 

8. Realizing the importance of a closer relation between 
yourself and your sub-foreman. 

9. Definite knowledge of factors that would cause men 
to take more interest on the job. 

10. Things which cause loss of interest on the job. 

_ll. Realizing the importance of a square deal at all 
times. 

12. A certain amount of latent ability developed. 

13. Realizing the necessity of cooperation between shop: 
and store department. 

14. Better fellowship. 


MAINE 
S. E. Patrick, State Director of Vocational Educat‘on 
AGRICULTURE 

Final reports for last year’s projects have just come to 
hand. As was to be expected, the boys in Aroostook County 
made an exceptionally good showing. Basil Churchill of 
Washburn (E. C. Cunningham, teacher) had 9 acres of po- 
tatoes. His yield was 987 barrels and his project income 
was $3,320.20. Another boy in Washburn, Russell Freeman, 
had 5 acres of Irish Cobblers. His yield was 565 barrels 
and his project income was $2,890.15. In Caribou (Perley 
Harmon, teacher) Charles Hatch had 5 acres of Green 
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Mountains. His ‘yield was 540 barrels U. S. No. 1 grad 
table stock, and his project income was $2,223.93. 

The vocational agricultural teachers of the state will hold 
a four-day professional improvement conference at the Stat 
University in Orono, August 10 to August 13 inclusive 
State Director Patrick of Augusta will attend and addresses 
will be given by Dr. A. O. Thomas, Maine’s Commissioner 
of Education, and by Mr. A. P. Williams, Regional Agent 
for the Federal Board. 

The annual state judging contest will be held this year at 
the Bangor Fair, Tuesday, August 24. Teams from all ove 
the state will compete for cups and cash prizes put up by) 
the Fair officials. This year there will be an apple judging 
contest, in addition to dairy cattle which has been given i 
the past. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL 

There is considerable interest in an extension course fo 
the building trades in Auburn and Lewiston this comin 
year, and a good attendance is already assured. The paper 
hangers of Portland and Lewiston have had several meet 
ings and it is quite evident evening school work of this typ 
will be in progress in both these towns. 

The Oxford Pulp and Paper Company at Rumford, be 
sides running a day cooperative course, is running extensio 
courses for their chemists, carpenters and draftsmen. 

The Sanford Mills at Sanford have carried on a ver 
helpful extension course in design for the employees. Th 
course was conducted by the chief designer for the con 
pany. A full time director will take charge of the da 
cooperative course this fall. The management has alread 
conducted preliminary foremanship training and the Stat 
Vocational Department has assisted in this work 
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HOME ECONOMICS 

A summer school for home economics teachers is being 
onducted by the State Vocational Department at Eastern 
state Normal School, Castine, Me. Courses are offered in 
Foods and Nutrition, Costume Design and Home Decora- 
tion, Millinery and Home Economics Methods. 

Miss Florence L. Jenkins, State Supervisor of Home Eco- 
1omics, is soon to issue a new course of study. This has 
been revised and drawn up by the teacher trainers in co- 
operation with the State Department. 

The greatest field for home economics work in this state 
ippears to be in our evening schools. 


‘ 


HOME ECONOMICS IN UTAH 


JEAN Cox, State Supervisor of Home Economics 
Education 

An interesting development in the Utah Vocational Pro- 
zram in Home Economics is the organization and teaching 
f adult classes in different sections by an itinerant teacher. 
Through the superintendent of schools, who enlists the sup- 
port of other agencies interested in education, women short 
unit classes are organized. This work is planned for four to 
six lessons each in two or three subjects. The itinerant 
teacher holds classes in nutrition and clothing in the after- 
noon for the same group. The nutrition class begins usually 
at 1:30 and continues for 90 to 100 minutes. Then the 
group spends the succeeding two hours on clothing prob- 
lems. Frequently a smaller group meets in the evening for 
nutrition and sometimes classes in housefurnishing are held 
from 10:00 A.M. to 12:00 M. 

With this arrangement one state itinerant teacher has 
held successful classes in twenty-four centers. Both interest 
and enrollment have been very satisfactory. 

The following excerpt from the superintendent’s letter 
where she last taught is indicative of the success of the 
project: 

“In behalf of the ladies of this district who availed them- 
selves of the opportunity provided by your department, I 
wish to thank you most heartily. The ladies are well pleased 
and are asking that this work be continued next year!” 


UTAH 
S. S. Noa, State Supervisor of Industrial Education 


Utah is inaugurating a system of child accounting and 
part-time education that will show the whereabouts of all 
children between six and eighteen years of age throughout 
the entire year, and provide part-time education for all em- 
ployed youth and full-time dull season schooling for those 
temporarily out of work. The difficult problems of adapta- 
tion to the rural communities where the heavy labor load is 
in the spring and autumn is being accomplished by a com- 
bination of the following responsibilities in the person of 
the part-time teacher: 

1. Census checking, permit issuing, and child accounting 
in August, September, and October. 

2. Teaching part-time dull season classes from November 
until spring work opens in March or April. 

3. Visiting teacher work for the prevention of school fail- 
ures and unnecessary drop-outs, and the correction of mis- 
cellaneous problems contributing to maladjustments in 
schools through April and May. 

The work which is being conducted as an experimental 
study promises a number of interesting developments 


NEW NEWS DEPARTMENT IN 
BULLETIN 
W. W. Patty, Chairman Publications Committee 
What is needed in order to make the vocational education 
‘rogram succeed in the highest degree possible ? 
One would say: “better teaching methods.” Another 
vould answer: “more practical and up-to-date content of 


the importance of the development tests that could be given 
to students before training in order to eliminate the unfit 
(prognostic tests).” A fourth would emphasize the need for 
the development of standardized tests of performance in 
vocational courses for students who have been in training 
for stated periods. These and many other similar problems 
are with us constantly in vocational! education work. 
What can we do to improve the situation? 
Your publications committee has decided upon a policy 
which we hope may make a small contribution toward the 
solution of some of these problems. Beginning with this 
issue a department of the bulletin will be devoted to the 
purpose of serving as a “clearing house” for the exchange of 
experiences in studying scientifically the problems of voca- 
tional education. 
The “promotional period” of vocational education will 
nevér end. From now on, however, promotion 1s not 
enough. We must secure some of the valuable results in 
vocational education that we have promised. We must build 
up step by step, based upon accurate, scientific, unbiased 
experiment, course content and procedures for the attain- 
ment of best results in training both students and teachers 
Some work of this kind has been done and more is under 
way. oe 
It will be the purpose of the “Research Digest Division 
of the Bulletin to present brief summaries of the methods 
and results of researches that have been completed in order 
that we may all profit thereby. 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE PROBLEM OF 
FACTORY TEACHER TRAIN- 
ING IN INDIANA 


By G. F. Buxton, Professor of Industrial Education, 
Purdue University 
Thesis for Master of Science Degree at Indiana 
University, June, 1926. 294 pages 

The story of a somewhat unique service in Indiana is 
told with an account of university contacts which have been 
made with 19° factories. The factory field work was started 
by Indiana University in 1919 as an extra piece of trade 
ind industrial teacher training activity. It was felt that fac- 
tory foremen as well as vocational school teachers need 
training for teaching, so “Factory Instructor Training” was 
started through the cooperation of plant managers. It has 
become increasingly evident that large numbers of indus 
trial workers receive their training at the hands of their 
foremen and that foremen need training as factory in- 
structors. ; 

In 1923 the service was transferred to Purdue University 
where a close relationship could be established with the 
University engineering schools in their field work. Observa- 
tions are recorded, showing that factory foremen partially 
train from ten to twenty workers in their departments each 
year, that they are constantly improving many older em- 
ployes, and that they frequently supervise a few apprentices 
It is shown how the training of foremen as teachers is be- 
coming an important piece of a practical, state-wide, uni- 
versity p-ogram. 

Following the historical statements regarding the develop- 
ment of this service in Indiana, a chapter is given to a de- 
scription of the actual training program, explaining the 
“selling” of the service to factory executives and the build- 
ing of a schedule of conferences with department heads. It 
is shown that the personnel of the conferences includes only 
men with executive responsibilities and that these have been 
largely foremen. The meetings as described have usually 
been held at the plant and have been made up of lectures, 
discussions, the use of charts and typed outlines, and sam 
ple demonstration teaching 

Another chapter gives tables and charts showing the de- 
velopment of the work. It is shown that the largest num- 
ber of conferences have been held with individual companies 
rather than with combined groups; that a third of the con- 
ferences have had less than twenty members and three- 
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fourths of them less than forty; that a “series” frequently 
includes but six meetings although as many as twenty-five 
meetings have been held with a single company; that meet- 
ings have been about equally distributed over mornings, 
afternoons, and evenings; and that from five hundred to a 
thousand foremen are reached each year. It is shown how 
factories in twenty-nine Indiana cities have been served. 

Many discussion topics for factory conferences are given 
in detail. Six of these cover “what” and “how” to teach 
and how to measure the effectiveness of shop teaching. Six 
cover a study of “cases” and special problems increasing 
both machine and man efficiency. Six cover an analysis of 
the “learning” and “skill developing” process, and of human 
interest problems. Alternate topics and supplementary ma- 
terial are also given. 

Eighteen. appendices show the setting for the factory 
teacher training service in Indiana, by means of: letters, 
official statements, and reports; special out-of-state service ; 
statistical data regarding the factory situation in Indiana; 
stenographic report of a “factory instructor” conference; 
review of a Federal Board conference in Indiana; and a sur- 
vey of out-of-state factory instruction. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COM- 
PANY ENTERTAINS VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATORS 


Forty-five educators, including the state and city direc- 
tors of vocational training in the states of Pennsylvania, 
New York, Connecticut and New Jersey, were entertained 
at a sumptuous luncheon at the Jersey City plant of the 
American Type Founders Company on Friday, June 11. 
Following a similar occasion a year ago, this annual lunch- 
eon given by the Education Department of this weil known 
firm promises to be a regular event in the years to come. 

The guests first assembled in the newly furnished Typo- 
graphic Library and Museum to inspect the collection of 
rare works of the printer’s art. This is now the most exten- 
sive collection of this kind in the world, containing originals 
of the best work of all the famous printers from John 
Gutenberg down to the present time. 





Following the cheese and coffee course of the luncheon, 
President Robert W. Nelson welcomed the guests in his most 
gracious manner, and introduced Frank K. Phillips, the pop- 
ular manager of the Education Department, under whose 
personal supervision the occasion was planned. Mr. Phillips 
in turn introduced as toastmaster L. H. Dennis, Deputy 
State Superintendent of Instruction, Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, and former president of the National Society 
for Vocational Education. 

The speakers were Wesley A. O'Leary, Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Education, State of New Jersey, who spoke on 
Industrial Education in New Jersey, illustrating his talk 
with stereopticon slides; Dr. W. A. Ackerman, State Direc- 
tor of Summer Schools and Chief of Bureau of Credentials 
of New Jersey; James E. Dougan, Assistant Superintendert 
of Schools, Newark, N. J.; and Frederick J. Trinder, State 
Director of Vocational Education, State of Connecticut, who 
showed several reels of motion pictures portraying the ef- 
fective trade training that is being given in Connecticut. 

As a special souvenir each guest received a gold plated 
type of the emblem designed for the occasion. This type, 
made by the adcut process, was type high and perfectly 
trimmed ready for printing. 





THE CENTURY VOCATIONAL SERIES 


EXPLORING THE 
MANUAL ARTS 


By Joun F. Friese 


A study of the place and purpose of manual arts 
in the junior high school curriculum, stressing the 
importance of the exploratory nature of manual arts. 


Table of Contents: Survey of the Movements in Educa- 
tional Handwork ; Aims; Terminology ; Methods; Subject- 
Matter; Industrial Arts; Industrial Art Appreciation ; 
Principles and Practices of Vocational Guidance: Voca- 
tional Guidance through Occupation-Study; Educational 
Guidance ; Technical Information; Vocational Economies ; 
Reasoning or Problem-Solving: Starting the Class; Or- 
ganization, Administration, and Supervision ; Manual Arts 
Teachers ; Appendix A—Self and Occupational Analysis ; 
Appendix B--Illustrative Outlines of Technical Processes 
or Units of Instruction. 


Octavo 350 pages Price $2.50 





THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Avenue, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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SPACE BAR ) 


Every School Printing Plant needs a LINOWRITER 
on which to start a Machine Composition class. 


If you teach machine composition, and every school 
should, the LINOWRITER is indispensable. 


Ask for catalog. 


EMPIRE TYPE FOUNDRY 
44 Main Street, Delevan, N. Y. 


9 Schools contemplating printing ask for our new 
type catalog 
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Associating with Great Minds 


HE-BOY-AT-THE-TYPE-CASE to-day is the man of knowledge 

to-morrow. Master minds are his teachers. The copy he is setting to-day may 

have been written by Shakespeare more than three hundred years ago; his 
lesson to-morrow may have been written by Victor Hugo; the next day will, perhaps, 
bring copy from a modern writer, or from the editor of the school paper. Each project 
he undertakes is different, and each brings its new thoughts and inspirations. 

The-boy-at-the-ty pe-case soon realizes the importance of correct spelling, para- 
graphing, punctuation, capitalization, and,word arrangement. To him language 
rules are tools which he must use, and use properly, to build his finished product. 
The building of a beautiful piece of printing requires the application of thought, 
skill, and artistry, governed by the rules of grammar, English, and arithmetic. Surely 
such a combination makes Printing one of the master tools of education. 

The expense of installing printing in your schools is no more than that of other 
manual arts subjects. There is a printing outfit for every type of school. Write, giving 
details regarding the kind of school you hope to equip with printing, and let us send 
you full information regarding all details of installation. If desired, a representative of 
the American Type Founders Company, from its nearest Selling House, will visit 
you fora personal interview. The school year is well under way—write to-day. 


F. K. Puiturps, Manager, EpucaTION DEPARTMENT 


American Type Founders Company 


300 COMMUNIPAW AVENUE 


Jersey City, New Jersey 


A CORPS OF TRAINED EDUCATORS, ENGINEERS AND SALESMEN AT YOUR SERVICE 



































SOUTHERN SCHOOLS 
“TEACH WITH TYPE” 


Views showing how the 
boys of Birmingham are 
“learning by doing” 


Among the DIRECTOR R. F. JARVIS 
Progressive Schools of the South of the 


to install Printing Outfits Department of Vocational Education 
during 1923 are the BIRMINGHAM 
EAST LAKE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL tells of the uses of the equipments 
WOODLAWN HIGH SCHOOL and the value of Printing asa 
PHILLIPS HIGH SCHOOL practical educator 
Birmingham, Alabama ac 


as follows: 


“The Board of Education, Birmingham, Ala., purchased print shop 
equipment for the Woodlawn High School from Barnhart Brothers & 
Spindler, to be installed at the opening of school in 1923. 


“The success of the printing work in the Woodlawn High encouraged the Board of 
Education to authorize the organization of printing courses in the new Phillips High 
School, which was completed during the summer of 1923. The outfit which had been 
purchased for Woodlawn High had proven so satisfactory that a second complete 
order was given to the same firm. 


“The equipment in each shop is very similar. The Phillips outfit is somewhat more 
complete and includes some bookbinding equipment in addition to printing. Our 
printing classes are organized and equipped for fifteen students, with the possibility of 
using as many as twelve at typesetting at one time. 

“Our two-year vocational course in printing is organized in accordance with State 
and Federal requirements. Three full hours are given to practical and productive work 
in the shop under the direction of a printer with practical shop experience. The re- 
maining three hours of the day are given over to related work, consisting of free-hand 
drawing and design, English, citizenship and mathematics. 

“While being trained in the technical operations of the trade, the students are en- 
gaged in producing the printing wanted by the school. 

“We do not over-emphasize production at the expense of instruction. In a city the 
size of Birmingham there is a vast amount of printing required for the school system, 
and where printing is a regular school study much more is obtainable than would be 
possible if printing were not taught. 


“Each of our high schools has its own school paper, and several of our elementary 
schools publish a paper from time to time. In addition to the experience the students 
get in newspaper work, they receive instruction in commercial work of various forms 
used in the schools. The work when completed is always of commercial standard. 


“The work of printing is new in Birmingham, but its success is assured. It is one of 
the most valuable courses that we have to offer.” 


For Information and Estimates, write to our 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
Monroe and Throop Streets, Chicago 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER 


Manufacturers and Merchants of SUPERIOR PRINTING EQUIPMENT 


CHICAGO DALLAS SAINT LOUIS KANSAS CITY SEATTLE 
WASHINGTON, D.C. OMAHA SAINT PAUL VANCOUVER, B. C. 
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